automobile mpg efficiency and home retrofitting.* The study takes the direct
and secondary labor requirements into account and "nets out" the jobs lost in
other sectors of the economy (as, for example, when less steel is used in the
construction of lighter automobiles).  It also estimates the employment
generated as net energy cost-savings are respent in the economy.

The results of this study indicate that, in meeting the mpg standards,
net employment in 1985 will increase slightly, but significantly (i.e., by 10
to 20 thousand person-years). For the retrofit program, net employment in
1985 will increase by up to 520 thousand person-years. Another recent study
sponsored by DOE yields similar results for industrial cogeneration activi-
ties.** These results illustrate that direct employment alone paints an
incomplete picture of the total job creation potential of conservation measures
particularly those that are cost-effective. What most people forget is that
these energy cost-savings will be respent In the economy and create new jobs.
In fact, a recent study for the Joint Economic Committee indicates that this
respending effect can be at least as large as the direct and secondary employ-
ment effects combined.

The extent to which direct employment is a misleading Indicator of total
employment depends primarily on the size and diversity of the economy in
question.  In the case of a small isolated township that imports most of its
goods and services, direct employment effects would represent almost all of
the total employment effects experienced by the region. On the other hand,
direct effects will grossly misstate the total employment impact for the
Nation as a whole, as the studies mentioned above indicate*  Most decision-
makers are faced with energy choices for regions that fit somewhere in
between these two extremes. This makes the task of determining the amount of
information needed to determine employment effects much more difficult.
Furthermore, gathering information on the employment effects of energy
choices can be costly in terms of time and resources.  For many energy
technologies, such as solar and conservation, detailed, industry-by-industry
information on the total employment effects is simply not available. For
other, more conventional systems, this information may be available, but too
costly to procure and utilize for the decision in question.
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